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From Evening Readings in History. 
COSTUME OF THE TURKS. 

Damascus, the ancient metropolis of Syria, was 
formerly one of the most conspicuous cities in Asia. 
Lofty mountains separated it from the sea, which 
flowed at the distance of 50 miles; the river Arbana 
flowed through it, and the Pharpar encompassed a part 
of its walls, You will recollect, my dear young friends, 
that these rivers are mentioned in the Bible, by Na- 
aman, the Syrian lord, when the prophet Elisha di- 
rected him to bathe in Jordan for the recovery of his 
sickness. ‘Are not Arbana, and Pharpar, rivers of 
Damascus, better than all the waters of Israel? May 
I not wash in them, and be clean?” 

It is the opinion of many historians, that Damascus 
was founded by Uz, the eldest son of Aram; and it is 
certain that it existed in the time of Abraham, and may 
be classed among the most ancient cities of the earth. 
The Emperor Julian styles it “* the eye of the whole 
east, the sacred, and most magnificent Damascus,” 
and speaks with rapture of its temples, fountains, riv- 
ers, and fertile soil. 

It was captured and ruined by Tiglath-Pileser, king 
of Assyria, in the year 740, who carried away its in- 
habitants prisoners to Kir, on the other side of the 
Euphrates; thus strikingly fulfilling the prediction of 
the prophet Amos, spoken 47 years before the event. 
‘<] will send a fire into the house of Hazael, which 
shall devour the palaces of Benhadad; I will break 
the bar of Damascus, and the people of Syria shall go 
into captivity unto Kir, saith the Lord.”” I hope my 
young friends will take pleasure in noting the fulfil- 
ment of prophecy, because it furnishes an argument 
that the Scriptures are the word of God, since He only 
can see into the darkness of futurity. 


Damascus was also taken by Sennacherib, by the | _ 


generals of Alexander the Great, by the Roinans dur- 
ing the wars of Pompey and Tigranes, 65 years before 
Christ, and by the Saracens, 634 years after Christ. 
In 1400, it was besieged and taken by Tamerlane, 
who put all the inhabitants to the sword; and after all 
its changes, is now in the power of the Turks, a city 
of considerable extent, surrounded by walls of a circu- 
lar form, and large and irregular suberbs. 

The rivulets which flaw from the adjacent moun- 
tains render it the best watered and most delicious 
province of Syria; and the Arabians extol with enthu- 
sjasm, the verdure of its orchards, the variety of its 
fruits, the number of its streams, and the transparency 
of its rills and fountains, Three branches of a rivulet 
called the Barrady, pass through the city, furnish ev- 
ery house with a fountain, fertilize the gardens for a 
course of nine miles, flow into a hollow of the desart 
to the southeast, and form what is called “ Behairet el 
Merdi,” or the Lake of the Meadow. The fruits are 
profuse, and extremely well flavored, but the soil is 
not well adapted to corn. The natives of Damascus 
are not remarkable for robust health; the delicacy of 
their complexions resembles the pallid hue of sickness, 
and the white waters of the Barrady are cold and 
hard, and the immoderate use of fruits particularly of 
apricots, occasions every summer and autumn, dysen- 
teries and intermittent fevers. 

Damascus is entered by nine gates; its streets are 
broad, its houses not magnificent, but its market pla- 
ces are well constructed, and ornamented with a rich 
colonnade of variegated marble. It is a place of eon- 








siderable trade; its manufactures of silk, cotton, steel 
and soap, are highly esteemed; the linens and silks 
known hy the name of damasks were the invention of 
its inhabitants, and the beautiful flower, called the 
Damask rose, was first transplanted from its gardens, 

The large square courts of the city are adorned 
with fragrant trees, marble fountains, and encompas- 
ed with splendid apartments, whose ceilings are pain- 
ted and gilded, and their sides adorned with a variety 
of marbles, mixed in Mosaic ‘knots and mazes; their 
floors spread with rich carpets, and surrounded with 
cushions in the highest degree of luxury, where the 
Turks recline, eating, sleeping, smoking, receiving 
Visits, or repeating their prayers. ‘They entertain an 
opinion that the native Damascenes are the most rest- 
less and troublesome subjects of their empire; and the 
Arabs have a proverb, ‘* shamni shoumi,” signifying,— 
*‘ the man of Damascus wicked !?>, Numbers of Chris- | 





tians inhabit Damascus, and are hated and oppressed | 


by the insolent Mahometans. 
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From the London Youth’s Magazine. 
ANTICIPATION OF HEAVEN. 
Being an authentic Account of the Illness and Death of 
Miss Mary ANN 


[Written by a near Relative.} ‘ 


About the middle of January, 1810, our dea 
Mary Ann caught a severe cold, by going to 
chapel on a day that was not altogether fit for her 
to be out, but she loved the house of God, the 
place where his honor dwelleth. At first it seem- 
ed only a cold, but it soon assumed. a more for- 
midable aspect. 
hectic fever flushed her countenance, and her 
strength rapidly gave way. 

At the commencement of her illness, her mind 
seems to have been prepared for that which prov- 
ed the event; and when I first spoke to her on 
the subject, she expressed her willingness and 
desire rather to depart, if it-were consistent with 
the will of God. She told me that from a child, 
she had always envied those who were soonest ta- 


ken out of this world, provided there was reason. 


to entertain a good hope respecting them; and if 
it pleased God in mercy to prepare her for the sol- 
emn change, she should deem it a privilege to go, 
as she did not think herself qualified for active 
usefulness in life, or to bring glory to his name. 

This state of mind continued without interrup- 
tion, and she-always spoke of her nearness to the 
eternal world with an animation of countenance 
which'‘no other subject was capable of exciting. 
Of this we have had many striking instances, for 
often while suffering under the immediate pres- 
sure of the more distressing features of her disor- 
der, a word or two on this subject has operated as 
a cordial, and she has seemed to forget her an- 
guish, while contemplating the glory to be reveal- 
ed! While conversing with her one day on the 
subject, she repeated those lines by Dr. Watts, — 

‘«¢ To Thee my waiting soul aspires, 
With ardent hope and strong desires,” 

Adding, ‘‘ they are strong desires; but I hope 
it is not from any bodily suffering I most desire 
release, but from the difficulty I find in living in 
this world as a Christian should live; but, there I 
shall see his face, and never, never sin.”’ 

She was enabled to receive her affliction as from 
the hand of her heavenly Father, who chastened 
her for her profit. She often expressed to us the 
conviction that it was all sent in mercy; and one 
day in particular, when suffering much, she said, 
‘© ] know I shall not have one pain more than is 
needful, and when the Lord’s purpose is fully ac- 


and during her long and trying illness, we do not 
remember to have heard her utter one repining 
word. 

One evening when some distressing increase of 
her complaint was apprehended, she very sweetly, 
and with much emphasis, quoted those words of 
the apostle, ‘‘ None of these things move me, 
neither count I my life dear unto myself, sothat I 
might finish my course with joy.” 

To a friend who asked how she was, she said, 
‘‘Tam very comfortable, it is a steadfast hope a 
firm foundation; for the sure foundation of my 
hope is in a Saviour’s blood.”” To another young 
friend, who remarked, that notwithstanding all 
her sufferings, she was disposed to envy her, 
while witnessing the happy state of her mind, she 
said, ‘‘ I don’t wonder at it, if, indeed I am going: 
sometimes I think I desire this too earnestly, but 
I do endeavor after resignation to the holy wil! of 
God; pray for me, that faith and patience may 
not fail.” 

On another occasion, having touched on this 
subject so near her heart, she could not forbear 
enlarging. I was not present, but the exhilirating 
effect of the conversation was visibly portrayed 
in her countenance, when I re-entered the 
room. Iremarked it to her, and she attribu- 
ted it solely to the subject upon which she had 

pene engaged, declaring that it seemed to have 


She was very desirous of having, as the apostle 
expresses it, her conversation in heaven, and said 


| given her new life. 


In March her cough increased, | to me one day, ‘1 find these long continued bod- 


ily sufferings too much weigh down the better 
part, and prevent my thoughts from rising heav- 
enward, where I desire they should be, and where 
my treasure ts.” 

Throughout the whole of the illness that brought 
our dear Mary Ann’s life to a close, her mind, gen- 
erally speaking, was calm and serene; but there 
was one day on which she seemed to be elevated 
far above the usual standard. It was a day not 
soon to be forgotten by any who witnessed the joy 
that illumined her emaciated countenance, and the 
earnestness and emphasis with which she delivered 
(at intervals) the following observations:—The 
conversation turning on the joys of heaven, she 
said, ‘‘ Well, this is my idea of heaven, that there 
I shall see my blessed Saviour face to face; I 
shall love Mim as I ought, and as I cannot while 
I am an inhabitant of this frail body; and I shall 
never sin, No never sin any more; and this is hea- 
ven enough for me, O to think that I shall be 
there; but I believe I shall. He gives me a 
sweet persuasion that I shall, through the merits 
of my precious Saviour. O how I will praise 
Him; what a comfort to think there will be no 
end of my praises, I shall spend an eternity of 
praise. When I get to heaven, how delightful it 
will be to see my blessed Saviour so honored, who 
was so dishonored here below.” 

After lying a little while to recover herself, she 
continued, ‘‘I have not been able to sing a long 
time with my voice, though I hope I have known 
what it is to sing with my heart; but, 

When I appear in yonder cloud, 
With all the favor’d throng, 

Then will I sing more sweef and loud, 
And Christ shall be my song.” 

After another pause, she suddenly exclaimed, “‘O 
my dear mother, praise God, praise Him as long as 
you live, praise him every day, that He istaking me 
away at six-and-twenty, before Ihave known a rezk 
trouble, and is taking me to Himself to a weight of 








complished, he will release and take me to him- 
self, She did indeed, possess her soul in patience, 


glory. Mother, O think of that, and never grieve 
for me.” This sentiment she frequently repeated, 
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dwelling especially upon the weight of glory, on the 
possession of which she was about to enter, and pres- 
sing this consideration upon us, as that which 
should constitute the matter and ground of our re- 
joicing on her account. 

Thus commenced the last illness of this favored 
child of God; but it was not till the November 
following that the sufferings of our beloved Mary 
Ann terminated. . 

On Friday, November the 16th, the thrush 
once more made its appearance, and that of the 
most unfavorable kind. The alteration to liquid 
nourishment, was too great for her emaciated 
frame to sustain, and we perceived soon her strength 
to be sinking very fast. 

I was desirous of ascertaining the real state of 
her feelings, in view of that event which appeared 
to be now fast approaching; I spoke to her upon 
the subject, and she assured me that she felt no 
fear, not the least apprehension; adding, ‘‘ I think 
if J} were dying now, I should not be in the least 
alarmed. Ihave a firm abiding confidence, that 
it will be well with me that He will be with 
me, and grant me a safe passage. Sometimes I 
think it is wonderful, but then again— 

¢-Why should I fear the trying hour, 
Or tremble at the tempter’s power? 
Jesus vouchsafes to be my tower.” 

I asked her what she thought of herself; she re- 
plied,‘* I should think I cannot last much longer.”’ 
And then after pausing some minutes, as if warn- 
ed and animated by the contemplation of her 
eternal inheritance, and her ‘nearness to it, she 
broke out in the following verse— 

** Musing on my habitation, 
Musing on my heavenly home, 
Fills my soul with holy longing, 
Come, Lord Jesus, quickly come. 
Vanity is all I see, 

Lord, I long to be with thee.” 

When I told her that I hoped she would be fa- 
vored with an easy dismission, she answered with 
some earnestness, ‘‘ Iam not anxious about that, I 
can leave that.”’” Her father coming into the room 
svon after this, addressed her affectionately, as his 
‘* poor dear creature;”’ but he added, ‘ I should 
not call you poor, but rich.”” One who was pres- 
ent immediately said, ‘‘rich in faith, and an heir 
of the kingdom; going to an inheritance in- 
corruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth not a- 
way, reserved in heaven for you.”. To which 
she replied, with great animation, ‘‘ I’m rich in- 
deed. It is almost too much to think of.” 

On Wednesday, the 21st, an evident change 
had taken place. For some time her cough was 
almost incessant, and she said, in broken accents 
to her mother who was supporting her, ‘‘ How shall 
I bear this?” ‘‘O for five—minutes’—respite.”’ 
Iler mother directed her to look to Him on whom 
the Christian is commanded to cast his burden, 
and who was both able and willing to sustain her. 
This seemed to afford comfort. When her medi- 
eal attendant left the room, she said, ‘‘ tell me 
ull;’’ and on being informed that he thought a 
few hours must decide it, she said distinctly, ‘‘Pre- 
cious news!’ She now attempted to repeat the 
hy mna— 

** Jesus lover of my soul!” 
but for want of breath could not proceed; her 
mother finished it for her, while she bore a lively 
part in it, by look and gesture. It is rather re- 
markable, this was the last hymn she ever played. 

As soon as I went into her room, and approach- 
ed her bed-side, she kissed me very fervently, a 


_ thing she had not done for some time; fearing that 


to receive her breath so immediately might prove 
prejudicial to me. I said, ‘‘ my dear creature, I 
find you are about to leave us.”” With an ex- 
pression of countenance which I can never forget, 
and a smile, which though deathly, at once deno- 
ted surprise and triumph, she replied,‘‘ I believe I 
am.”’ ‘* We dare not desire to detain you here.” 
** No, that would be cruel.’”” Her mother ob- 

erved, ‘“‘She has been so sweetly smiling at me.” 
(alluding. to the way.in which she had received 
the intelligence of her departure being at hand,) 








on which she remarked, ‘‘ LT have good cause to 
smile!” I asked, ‘‘if her confidence continued 
firm?” She answered, ‘‘ Yes—I have—no fear.” 
She then tried to repeat these lines, 
‘« See the kind angels at the gates 
Inviting me to come; 
There Jesus the forerunner waits, 
To welcome travellers home !” 

She got through the two first lines, but for 
want of breath could not finish the verse: her 
mother, in repeating the rest by mistake, substi- 
tuted the word strangers for travellers. Interrup- 
ting her, with great difficulty, and much earnest- 
ness, she said, ‘‘ No, mother—I am no stranger, 
welcome travellers home.”” The room being dark, 
I asked if I should draw the blinds up? ‘‘Yes,” 
she replied, ‘‘ but I am going to the full beams of 
light and glory.” 

Her mother then said, ‘‘ My dear you will see 
such and such dear friends there.”” Towhichshe 
answered, ‘* Mother, I shall see Jesus—and that’s 
better.” A little while after alluding to what had 
passed in the early part of the morning, she ob- 
served, ‘‘ Mother, I said, how shall I bear this? 
but I find I can.”’ Indeed, the idea that she was 
so soon to enter that heavenly home, to which she 
had so long and so ardently aspired, made her 
welcome those sufferings which brought her to it: 
and we remarked, that after she was made ac- 
quainted with her real state, she might literally be 
said, to lay herself down to die. From that mo- 
ment the most entire composure was visible, though 
before she had been rather restless. She never 
uttered the least complaint, but described with 
clearness the gradual approach of death, ina way 
that surprised us all. ‘ 

Our beloved Mary Ann was sensible to the 
last; and in about a quarter of an hour after she 
had ceased to speak, she quietly resigned her 
peaceful spirit into the arms of her God, without 
a groan or struggle. Mark the perfect, and be- 
hold the upright; for the end of such an one is 
peace. 








NATURAL HISTORY. 








THE MAD BULL. 

I was once, says Sir Walter Scott, proceeding 
from the old to the new town of Edinburg by the 
earthen mound, at the head of which I was led for 
a few minutes, to look at a bull that had got into an 
enclosure there, after the unmerciful butcher-la@s 
had driven it fairly mad. The crowd that gather- 
ed on the outside of the fence, increased the brute’s 
fierceness. At last they began to cast ropes over 
its horns and around its neck, thereby to pull it to 
a strong hold, that it might be slain in the place 
where it was, which drove it to its most desperate 
fury. Its eyes now glared madness, there were 
handfuls of foam flying from its mouth, with its 
fore feet it pawed the ground, throwing lumps of 
earth as high as the adjoining houses, and it bel- 
lowed so as to make one quake. It was‘anything 
but an agreeable sight, so I moved away home- 
wards. But before I got tothe foot of the mound, 
an alarming shout caused me to look back, when I 
perceived the animal at no great distance, behind 
me, coming on with all its rage. I had just time 
to spring to the top of the wall that lined the foot- 
path, and to behold its further progress. 

I shudder to this hour, when I think of what 
immediately I saw. Among the people that were 
near me, and in jeopardy, was a young lady, and 
as you have said, she wore a red mantle, which is 
a very offensive color to many of the brute crea- 











tion. As I did, she also made for the wall, but 


the infuriated animal drove towards her. She turn- 
ed her back however tothe inaccessible eminence 

as if to see the full extent of her fate, and then 
stood asifnailed to it, save only her arms,which she 
threw aloft in her despair, which would indeed 
have been as fragile in her defence as a rotten reed, 
Her tender body would have been nothing, against 
a force that could have broken bars of brass, and 
horns that might have transfixed an animal of its 
own size. As Ihave said, directly towards the un- 
protected young lady the bull drove forward; with 
steadfast eye he came on, he mistook his mark not 
an inch; for, as the multitude behind him yelled 
their horror, he dashed with prodigious strength 
and madness against her. 

Was it not a miracle, that the dear young wo- 
man escaped unhurt and untouched? Yes it is 
true: for the terrific animal struck at her so accu- 
rately, that a horn smote the dead wall on either 
hand, thus embracing, but from their great length, 
shielding her person from even the slightest dam- 
age. But the staunch wall stood the tremendous 
thrust, and sent back with rebounding force, to a 
great distance, the huge and horrible brute, throw- 
ing him prostrate, never to 1ise again: for number- 
less destructive weapons were plunged into him, be- 
fore he had time to recover from his recoil. 





The Monkey and Bull Dog. 

A curious battle took place some time back, at 
Worcester, (England) between those two animals, 
on a wager of three guineas to one, that the dog 
would kill the monkey in six minutes. 

The owner of the dog agreed to permit the 
monkey to use a stick about a foot long. Hun- 
dreds of spectators assembled to witness the fight, 
and bets run at ten to one in favor of the dog, 
which could hardly be held in. 

The owner of the monkey taking from his poc- 
ket a thick round rule about a foot long, threw it 
into the hand of the monkey, saying, ‘ Now look 
sharp—mind that dog.’ ‘Then here goes for 
your monkey,’ cried the butcher, letting the dog 
et which flew with a tiger-like fierceness at 

im. 

The monkey with astonishing agility, sprang at 
least a yard high, and falling on the dog, laid fast 
hold of the neck with his teeth, seizing one ear 
with his left paw, so as to prevent his turning to 
bite. In this unexpected situation, Jack fell to 
work with his rule upon the head of the dog, which 
he beat so forcibly and rapidly, that the creature 
cried out most eloquently. 

In a short time the dog was carried off in near- 
ly a lifeless state, with his scull fractured. The 
monkey was of the middle size.—English Paper. 








RELIGION. 

WHAT RELIGION WILL DO. 

In New York city lived a little boy, who ap- 
peared to take but little or no interest in learn- 
ing, so that he was pronounced a very dull schol- 
ar by his teachers. He learned to read, but very 
slowly, and finally neglected his school, thinking 
he could never be able to read. There was a 
Bible class organized to which he was induced to 
attend. And here his interest soon began to be 
made manifest by his study of Scripture. He 
learned to read well—which much astonished his 
father, who was a very wicked man. One Sabbath 
his father took some nails and a hammer to nail up of 
fence, when he was reproved by his little son, wh 
told him how wrong it was to work on the Sabbath 
day, and asked him why he did not attend mecet- 
ing. The enraged father drove him from his 
presence and threatened to whip him, if ever ke 
talked in that way again. The child went away 
sorrowful, no doubt to pour his prayers into the 
bosom of that Saviour, who hears the youngest 
child who comes to himin sincerity and truth.— 
Not long after this, as the little boy returned from 
meeting, he went and looked over his father’s 
shoulder, and observed that he was reading 
Hume’s History of England. He went in the 





had neither time nor strength to gain its top, ere 


middle of the room and said, ‘ Father, where do 
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you expect to go when you die?’ Such a ques- 
tion from such a child could not be borne. Said 
he, ‘Away from my presence immediately, or I 
will whip you.’ The child retired; but the father 
was troubled. He went to walk, but still a load 
was pressing on his agonized soul. He thought 
of attending meeting, for nothing else seemed so 
necessary for him to do, to be released from his 
troubled feelings. While the minister was at 
prayer, he entered; and that day was the begin- 
ning of better days to him. He sought from his 
God forgiveness of sins, and soon obtained the 
hope of eternal life. Now he could not threaten 
his dear boy, who had been the instrument of 
leading him to Christ, but with him, doubtless, 
united in supplicating the blessing of Heaven up- 
on them. 

A few years passed away, and the old man was 
on his dying bed. His son attended him, con- 
stantly ministering to his spiritual wants. To a 
minister from whom I received this account, the 
father said—‘ I am dying, but I am going to hea- 
ven; and (iat boy has been the instrument of sa- 
ving my soul.’ Soon his spirit was released to be 
welcomed, as we have no reason to doubt, into 
the mansions of glory. Happy child! to be the 
instrument of saving his father from death! Hap- 
py parent! to be blessed with such a child! 





Last year, as all my readers will remember, 
was a distressing season to the inhabitants of the | 
city of New York. For there the cholera raged | 
for anumber of weeks. Among its victims was | 
the mother of this boy. While she lay upon her 
bed, this child would kneel beside her, and pray 
for her, and encourage her to trust in 
God. To the minister who called to see them he 
said, ‘ I shall soon be an orphan—soon be friend- 
less in the world.’ The mother died—but the 
boy did not forget the promises of God to the or- 
phan. In him he trusted—and hé has never sent 
away a single soul unblest, who went to him in 
times of trouble. The child still lives, an honor 
to the Christian character, and the Church of 
Christ. [S. S. Instructor. 


THE SAILOR BOY. 

A little sailor boy, who had learned to love and 
obey the Saviour, was much persecuted while at 
sea by the rest of the sailors, who ridiculed his 
devotedness to God. Allhis spare time was spent 
in reading the Bible, and praying to his Father 
in heaven, for those who were opposed to relig- 
ion. By and by one of the sailors, who had been 
very active in speaking against the pious boy, was 
taken sick; but now he sent for him to read, and 
talk, and pray with him, which he was very will- 
ing todo. He told him what he must do to ob- 
tain the forgiveness of sin, and unless he was par- 
doned he could not goto heaven. These truths 
came home with power; they sunk deep in his 
heart; and by prayer and faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, he was enabled to hope in his pardoning 
mefcy. In afew days he died atriumphant death; 
assured that he was going to that rest to which 
the little sailor boy had often pointed him; and 
whose conversation and prayers, had been in- 
strumental in bringing down so rich a blessing to 
his soul. 

Some time after this; the vessel which carried 
this dear boy wascast away. Allon board perished. 
As it was near shore, search was made for the 
bodies of the unfortunate seamen; some were 
found, and among others the body of the little’ 
sailor boy. And tied around his waist was found 
that precious Bible, which had been of so much 
benefit to him. He was resolved, if parted from 
every thing else, not to be separated from his Bi- 
ble, and in that distressing hour tied it to his bo- 
dy. O, what an attachment was this! Even 
stronger than death itself! .When the waves 
dashed high; the wild winds blew, and the vessel 
was shattered before the raging storm, this dear 
boy remembered his precious Bible; and folded it 
to his bosom, and died with it pressed te his heart. 

What think. you, children, of such a bbve, as 








was manifested in this little sailor boy, for the 


book of God’s truth? Does it not speak volumes 
in testimony cf its preciousness to the soul, when 
no other friend can avail to help us in a distres- 
sing hour? In future then, value it more highly ; 
part with all you possess rather than part with this. 
The Bible will’ be your guide through life; your 
comfort in affliction; your consolation in distress, 
and your all in the house of death. [ab. 
a 





“SABBATH scHOOL. 








From the Sunday-School Journal. 
One blessed result of Robert Raikes’ decision. 

During the last summer, while I was residing 
at B , in the western part of this State (New 
York,) I learned that there was a respectable vil- 
lage, both in size and character, only ten miles 
distant, where no one enjoyed the benefit of a 
Sabbath-school. 

I said to a pious female in the place, ‘* Why do 
you not have a Sabbath-school?” She replied. 
‘* It would be impossible to sustain one, even if 
it could be established, for all the influential peo- 
ple of the village are decidedly and bitterly op- 
posed to them; and, besides, there is scarcely a 
professor of religion in the whole neighborhood. 
But,” said she, ‘‘if you think any thing can be 
done for us, I really wish you would make a tri- 
al.” I thought of it a few days, for I could not 
go then, and recollecting that the whole Sunday 
schoul enterprise once hung upon the simple word 
‘try,’ I resolved at once to equip myself and 
proceed to the spot, though I might meet with a 
most painful and mortifying repulse. Notice was 
widely circulated that a stranger from an eastern 
city would address the people on a certain Sab- 
bath, on the subject of Sunday-schools. The time 
came, I rode to the village on Saturday evening; 
entered the house where they were to meet the 
next day, and found it well filled with respectable 
and intelligent-looking people, most of whom were 
females. After addressing them an hour or more, 
I took my pencil and paper, and asked for the 
names of those who were willing to become teach- 
ers. Nine young ladies, one only of whom was 
professedly pious, gave their names readily, A 
very pious and intelligent Methodist brother con- 
sented to superintend, and one Methodist brother 
to teach. 

I told them that to aid in raising money for a 
library, I would give a dollar, and they might 
purchase books at our depository or at the Meth- 
odist, or any other, book store. Two young la- 
dies started the same week among the inhabitants, 
and raised in all, 1 think, about fourteen dollars. 
Next Sabbath the school commenced, and although 
they sometimes had to meet in a private house and 
sometimes in the grove, they continued to increase 
their numbers till they registered about 120 
scholars. I visited them several times to encour- 
age and assist. The last time I was there (Jan- 
uary) a Baptist deacon informed me that the most 
influential man in the place, and one who had 
said the most against Sunday-schools, said to him, 
** I find, sir, that I was very ignorant of the util- 
ity of Sunday-schools, and I confess that I was 
altogether wrong in passing judgment against 
them. The truth is, our Sunday-school here is 
worth four hundred dollars a year more than our 
district schoo], and I will give half a dollar a Sab- 
bath to sustain it, rather than it should stop.”— 
His reasons were, that he could discover such a 
visible change in the conduct of the children of 
the village, especially on the Sabbath. He was 
not a pious man, but a friend to peace and good 
order. A Sunpay-scHoo. AGENT. 

Ulica, June 8, 1833. 
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A Disobedient Boy. 

One fine summer’s day, I went to spend an af- 
ternoon at a house in the country, where some 
young people were enjoying aholyday. They were 
running cheerfully up and down a meadow covered 
over with yellow crocuses and other flowers, and 


I looked on them with delight, 
and made posies. 

| Now they all had been told to keep away from 
ithe ditch at the bottom of the field; but, notwith- 
| Standing this command, one little fellow of the 
name of Jarvis, seeing a flower in the hedge on 
the opposite bank, which he wished to get, crept 
nearer and nearer tothe ditch. The closer he 
got to the flower, the more beautiful it appeared 
to be, and the stronger the temptation became to 
pluck it. 

Jarvis had gathered a whole handful of flowers, 
before he saw the one growing in the hedge; but 
he threw all these away, so much was his mind 
set on getting the one which he wanted. Unhap- 
pily for him, in getting down the bank, his foot 
slipped, and down he rolled into a bed of stinging 


while they played 


/nettles, at the bottom of the ditch, which happen- 


ed to have in it but little water. Jarvis screamed 
out as he lay on his back, for whichever way he 
turned, his cheeks and his fingers brushed against 
the nettles. His cries soon brought his compan- 
ions around him; but, as they were all young 
they knew not how to assist him. I ran to the 
spot, and pulled up Master Jarvis in a sad condi- 
tion, his jacket and trowsers plastered with mud, 
and his hands and face smarting terribly. 

Here wasthe fruit of disobedience! Andas it was 
with Jarvis, so will it be with every one who acts 
disobediently. Whenever you feel a temptation 
to disobey God; to disobey his holy word; to dis- 
obey the admonitions of your own conscience; to 
disobey your parents, your teachers, or any in 
authority over you, be sure that a punishment 
awaits you, if you do not resist it. As you are 
not able to resist it in your own strength, ask 
God’s assistance for Christ’s sake, and it will not 
be withheld. Now remember the bed of nettles! 
[Youth’s Friend. 





____BDITORIAL, = 





CITY CRIER. 
One of the officers of the city of Boston, who makes 
more noise than all the rest, is the City Crier—but he 
is a very useful officer, and a very pleasant old gentle- 


man. He earries a great bell in his hand, and when 
he rings it, the people always expect to hear some- 
thing new. He gives notice of sales at Auction, the 
sailing of Steam Boats, Pocket Books or other articles 
lost, &c. Very often after a Military Parade, we hear 
his bell in the stillness of the evening, and his grum 
voice erying out, ‘* Child Lost?—the reason is, that 
the little boys run after the music of the Soldiers, until 
they get a great distance from home, where they are 
not known; they are so frightened that they cannot 
tell their names nor where they live, so their parents 
have to employ the City Crier to find them. 

Mr. Wilson, the City Crier, keeps his office, near 
the Exchange Coffce house, and it would be well, if 
whenever a stray child, or any article is found, infor- 
mation was given to him, as the owners in this way, 
would soon get them again. 

Mr. Wilson is very humorous in some of his notices, 
and frequently causes considerable merriment among 
the young people. One day, some boys standing to- 
gether as he was approaching them, began to laugh, 
when he said, ‘‘Ain’t you ashamed to Jaugh at an old 
man, because he cries; it is adding trouble to mis- 
fortune.” 

At another time, when a little child in the arms of a 
woman in the street, was cryiug piteously, Mr. Wil-- 
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gon rattled his bell and said, ** Hush, hush, you must 
not cry in the street—that is my business,” This 
quickly stopped its crying. 

When the President was in Boston, there were a 
number of rogues in the crowd, stealing gentlemen’s 
pocket books. Mr, Wilson went through the streets, 
giving warning to the people not to carry money about 
them, and closed his harangue by saying, ‘If you 
don’t mind what I say, I shall have to cry for you, and 
you will cry yourselves grievously, when you find 
your money gone.” 


The Lost Children. 

A few weeks ago, two little children ran away 
from home, and were lost in the woods. They 
had always lived in the city, and they were very. 
glad to find themselves in the country, where the 
air was made sweet by whole fields of red clover. 
They ran after the butterflies, and talked with 
the birds, and thought it was a very fine thing to 
run away from home. But by and by, they be- 
gan to feel tired and hungry, and then they wish- 
ed to go back. They were very little children; 
and they did not know the way; and they walk- 
ed round and round, till their little feet ached.— 
Presently, the younger one tried to step over a 
small brook, and his foot stuck fast in the mud, 
and he lost his shoe. Then, when he came into 
the fields, the stones cut his foot, and made it 
bleed. The poor little fellow laid down in the 
grass, and cried; and every minute he said, 
** Mamma, mamma.” The older brother washed 
his foot with some water from the brook, and 
that made him feel better. He could find noth- 
ing to eat, but two strawberries, and those he 
gave to his little brother. Once they came near 
a house, and they would have gone in, but a 
reat dog barked at them, and made them afraid. 

he dog would not have barked at them, if he 
had known they were poor little lost children;— 
for he was a very honest, kind dog. The little 
boys did not know what a good dog he was.— 
They thought he would bite; and so they wand- 
ered away into the fields again. They had no 
breakfast, and no dinner, and no supper. Night 
was coming on very fast, and they had no bed to 
sleep on. The little squirrels went into their 
nests, and slept nicely with their mothers; but 
the little boys had no nest; and their good moth- 
er was far away from them. They laid down on 
the grass, and put their little arms round each 
other’s necks, and cried ‘themselves to sleep. If 
robin-red-breast had seen them, I suppose he 
would have brought leaves in his mouth, and 
covered them, as he did the Children in the Wood. 

The mother of these little runaway boys was 
very unhappy. She cried all night, because she 
had lost her children. The crier went through 
the streets, ringing his bell, and calling out,‘*Two 
little children lost!” He told all the people he 
met, that one of the little boys had blue eyes and 
light hair, and the other one had black eyes and 
brown hair; and that neither of them could speak 
plain. But nobody in Boston knew any thing 
about the little ones. The mother thought she 
should never see her children again; and she 
cried, as if her heart would break. 

The runaways were so tired and faint, that they 
slept on the grass till the sun was very high up 
in the sky. A woman who went to the brook to 
get a pail of water, saw them lying folded in each 
other’s arms. At first she thought it was a heap 
of clothes; but when she came cJose to them, she 
found two little sleeping beys. She waked them, 
and asked them where they came from. The 
younger one said, ‘‘ Mamma;”’ and the older one 
lisped, ‘‘Bos.”” He meant Boston; but he could 
not speak it plain, and the woman did not under- 
stand him. But she took them up in her arms, 
and carried them to her house, and gave them 
some bread and milk; for she saw that they were 
very pale, and almost starved. 

It was published in the papers that two little 
children had been found in the fields; and when 
the mother heard of it, her heart was very glad. 











She went and brought the runaways home; and 
she kissed them and cried, and then kissed them 
and cried, again and again, because she was so 
glad to see them. And the little boys put their 
arms round their mother’s neck, and cried too. 
I am sure they will never run away again, so long 
as they live.—[Juvenile Miscellany. 


this time, his mind was prepared for direct allusion to 
his own sins. He was attentive and respectful, while 
he was kindly, but most earnestly entreated, to pre- 
pare to meet Christ in judgment, The effect produced 
upon the mind of this wicked lad, was evidently most 
powerful. Whether it were lasting or not, the gentle- 
tleman had uo opportunity to ascertain. But by taking 
advantage of the stillness of the evening, and the im- 
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A Good Boy Rewardcd. 


One day, in the very early stages of my childhood, 
my father gave me a little ball covered with leather, 
such as boys usually play with, Saturday morning, 
while playing with it at school, it was accidentally 
thrown over the fence and lost, ‘The loss to me was 
about as severe as it would be for a man to part with 
half his fortune. I went home and unbosomed my 
grief to my mother. She endeavored to console me, 
but with what effect I cannot now remember, The 
next day was the Sabbath. I passed the day with 
more than ordinary propriety, My customary Suab- 
bath hymn was perfectly committed, Seated in my 
little chair by the fire, I passed a quiet and happy day, 
in reading, and the yarious duties appropriate to holy 
time. My conduct was such as to draw expressions 
of approbatjon from my parents, as witha peaceful 
heart, I bade them a good night to retire to rest. The 
next day, as usual | went to school. The lost ball 
occupied my mind as I walked along. Upon clinbing 
over the fence jnto the field, where [ had so long and 
so fruitlessly searched on the preceding Saturday, al- 
most the first object upon which my eye fell, was the 
ball partially concealed by a stone. Child as I was, 
my joy was very great. At noon, I ran hastiJy home 
to inform my mother, knowing that she would rejoice 
with me over my recovered treasure. After sympa- 
thizing with me in my childish happiness, she remark- 
ed, that Sir Mathew Hale had said that he never pas- 
sed the Sabbath well, without being prospered the 
succeeding week. ‘ You remember, my son,” she 
continued, ‘‘ that you were a good boy yesterday. 
This shews you, that if you would be happy and pros- 
perous, you must remember the Sabbath day and keep 
it holy.” Whether this remark be unexceptionably 
true, it is notin place now to inquire. That it gene- 
rally is true, but few will doubt, But the remark in 
the connection in which it was made, produced an im- 
pression upon my mind, which will never be effaced. 
All the other events of that early period have long 
since perished from my memory. But this remains 
fresh and prominent. Often has it led me to the scru- 
pulous observance of the Sabbath—even to the present 
day, I can distictly perceive its influence. ‘The con- 
nection in my mind between God’s blessing and the 
observance of the Sabbath, is so intimate, that scarce- 
ly does a Sabbath morning arrive, in which it is not 
involuntarily suggested. Probably every reader can 
recal to mind some similar occurrance, which has fix- 
ed an indelible impression. Ifa mother will be ever 
vigilant to improve such opportunity, she will avoid 
the danger of making religion a wearisome and un- 
pleasant topic. { Abbott’s ‘Mother at Home.’ 


A Wicked Cabin Boy. 


There is hardly any person so reckless of eternity, 
so opposed to piety, who will not at times listen to re- 
ligious conversation. A christian gentleman, was 
once a passenger on board a vessel, where his ears 
were frequently pained, by the profane language, of 
arude and boisterous cabin boy. He resolved to 
watch for some opportunity to converse with him. 
One evening the gentleman was lying wrapped in his 
cloak, upon the quarter deck, with a cojl of ropes for 
his pillow, feasting upon the beauties of ocean scene- 
ry. A gentle breeze was oo the sails, and bear- 
ing them rapidly over the undulating waters. ‘The 
waves were glittering with their phosporescent fires, 
and reflecting from innumerable points the rays of the 
moon. Nota cloud obscured the thousands of lam 
lights, which were hung out in “‘ nature’s grand rotun- 
da.’ ‘The cabin boy happened to be employed in ad- 
justing some rope, near the place where the gentle- 
man was reclining, in the rich enjoyment of his wand- 
ering thoughts. few words of conversation first 
passed between them, upon some ordinary topic. ‘The 
attention of the boy, was then by an easy transition 
directed to the stars. He manifested increasing inter- 
est as some simple but striking remarks were made, 
upon the facts which astronomy hus taughtus. From 
this the mind of the boy was led to heaven. Hestood 
gazing upon the stars, as the gentleman spake of the 
world of glory, of which they are perhaps the map- 
sions, which Christ has gone to prepare. He listened 














with subdued feelings, and breathless attention as he 
had unfolded to him the awful scene of judgment, By 


pressiveness of the scene, the turbulent spirit of that 
boy, was, for the time at least, quelled. Religious in- 
struction was communicated to his willing mind, And 
probably he will often while a wanderer upon the 
ocean, gaze upon the stars, in his midnight watches, 
and think of judgment and of heaven. [ib, 





A Little Girl in a Grave-Yard. 


A father once led his little daughter jnto the grave 
yard, to shew her the grave ofa playmate, who, a few 
days before, had been consigned to her cold and narrow 
bed. The little girl looked for some moments in silence 
and sadness upon the fresh mound, and then looking 
up, said ‘papa, I now know what is meant by the hymn, 

I, in the burying place may see, 
Graves shorter there than I.”’ 

** My grave would be longer than this.” ‘This dear 
little child now lies by the side of that grave. But her 
parents can smile through their tears, as they believe 
that her spirit is inheaven. It is by ‘introducing child. 
ren to such scenes, and seizing upon such occasions, 
that we may most successfully inculcate lessons of 

viety. One such incident enters more deeply into the 
te than volumes of ordinary conversation. _[ib, 





Cherokee Anecdote. 

Last Sabbath a Georgian jntruder attended a relig- 
ious meeting, and requested a pious Cherokee who 
sometimes conducts meeting to appoint one at his house 
—the Cherokee made him no direct answer. At the 
close of the exercises, I observed the Georgian look- 
ing as though desirous to know if any appointinent 
had been made; stepping to the Cherokee if said, did 








you appojnt a meeting?” He replied in a low voice, 
** No, he smell whiskey.” [Pheniz, 
POETRY. 





Youthful Obligations. _ 
To serve our Maker here below, 
Should be our constant aim ; 
For we have all been taught to know, 
And fear, and love his name. 
He made us by his mighty power, 
And he preserves us still ; 
O let us praise him every hour, 
And seek to do his will. 
He has redeem’d us by his grace, 
He calls our souls above; 
O-let us love him, and embrace 
The message of his love. 
Our actions, every day, he views, 
And thoughts that rise within; 
O let us fear him, and refuse 
To yield to any sin. 


Lord, teach our youthful hearts thy, fear; 
Thy grace to us be given: 
Make us thy faithful servants here, 
And bring us safe to heaven. [Child’s Comp, 


From the Sacred Offering—by the Roscoe family. 
The Boy's Last Request. 

Half raised upon the dying couch, his hand 
Drooped on his Mother’s bosom, like a bud 
Which, broken from its parent stock, adheres 
By some attenuate fibre. His thin hand 
From ’neath the downy pillow drew a book, 
And slowly pressed it te his bloodless lips. 
‘ Mother, dear Mother, see your birth-day gift 
Fresh and unspoiled. Yet have I kept your word, 
And ere I slept each night, and every morn, 





P | Did read its pages, with my simple prayer, 


Until this sickness came.’ 

He paused; for breath 
Came scantily, and with a toilsome strife; 
‘ Brother or sister have I none, or else 
I'd lay this Bible on their heart, and say 
Come read it on my grave, among the flowers, 
So you who gave must take it back again, 
And love it for my sake.’ ; 


‘My Son! My Son?’ 


Whispered the mourner, in that tender tone, 

Which woman in her sternest agony 

Commands to soothe the pang of those she loves: _ 
* The soul! the soul! to whose charge yield you that!’ 
‘'To God who gave it—So that gentle soul, 








With a slight shudder, and a seraph smile, 
Left the pale clay, for its Creator’s arms. 
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